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if we felt afraid we had to wear a mask of courage, which is about the
same thing as courage itself. For it is not easy to wear a valiant mask
when enemy machine-guns are chattering across the road, or when one
is a target for German gunfire.
I remember one General who played a grim jest with us. He was
sitting outside his brigade headquarters when two of us arrived, and at
that moment he received a flimsy with a message taken down by
telephone.
"You're just in time, gentlemen," he said. "We're doing a lot of
mining underneath the front line, and it's just a race between the Ger-
man tunnellers and our own. We expect to fire a mine at any moment
as the Germans are very near one of our galleries. You're just in time to
see the fun."
I saw no fun in it whatever, but again we knew that our quality was
being tested, and it was impossible to refuse this charming invitation.
Down we went into the tunnels. It was in the neighbourhood of
Hulluch, and the Canadian tunnellers showed us the works.
"You can hear the Germans," said one of them. "Like to listen to
the swine?" I put on two ear phones and listened. I could hear Germans
coughing and spitting and knocking out their pipes. I could hear them
picking away on their side of the tunnel.
"It's just a question who blows up first," said the officer. "We've
had most of the luck lately."
"How do you stand it?" I asked. "Isn't it a bit unnerving?"
He shrugged his shoulders.
"It's not really amusing!"
We spent an hour or so down those dark tunnels and were glad to get
up top again before anything happened. But the tunnelling men had to
stay down.
"Had a good time?" asked the General, smiling at us.
"Quite interesting, sir."
We hadn't shown the white feather and he was quite genial with us.
We were breaking down the prejudice of the old tradition against
"writing fellows". From the New Army, as it was called, we had no
hostility from the beginning. They were glad to see us wherever they
were. They were keen for us to give them a line. Some of them were
"writing fellows" like ourselves. Some of them were poets, and play-
wrights, and artists, and Fleet Street men, and now were trained soldiers
ready for the great attack. If they were officers they were proud of their
men who were always a "topping crowd" and "the finest ever".
That was true of all of them. The New Army which assembled
behind the Somme before July 1, 1916, was glorious in quality and
spirit, and the best we had in youth. They had come from the public